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ADVE RTISEM ENT 


TO THE 


E A P E R 


Udicious Reader, (for uch I defire thee t to be) 
of whatſoever Magnitude thou art, there is 
here preſented to thee a Piece which is emi- 
nently worthy of thee ; if thou do impartial- 

ly read it, I aſſure thee thou wilt paſſionately love 

it. its Contexture is of more matter then words; 
the excellently accompliſhed Author, 

to ſpeak thick and quick, cloſe and dear; he 1s 

to be found both Sententious and Judicions i in this 

moſt excellent Tractate : I ſhould be loath to 
bribe thee with words, till thou find its worth ; 

only let me tell thee, that here are the Plots of Po- 
licy diſcovered with the pen of Piety . Thou 
fhalr find a truly Chriſtian heart, writing truth 

with an Engliſh Az Here is no Gall to di- 

ſtaſte thee, but Grace powred upon the lips and 

pen of the Author, to affect thee Vith the 1 of 
the Work and the Worker. 5 : 
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ſpcially, when ſuch” ſilent and ſecret Friends are 
very precious and rare, who can be elſe profita- 
ble to thee at homg, zs gthers who go eve- 


ry day abxoad-- It will regch-rhee-in this Jun- 


cture of time to meaſure the Stature of Hercule 


by his Foot, and the meaning of Machiavel by 


his Tenguc, and thy 97 apes by thy 
former Experiences... zAndiia much I ic ad- 


vertiſe, that thou maiſt read and conſider. Fare- 
well. 
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Authority, or be willingly burthenſome tothe people. 


: Ebate is the worſt work that can ſuit with theſe times, 

wherein *its the general buſineſſe of man co add fewel to 
the fire. Yet, if it be rightly Moderated t is tlie Mother 
of Truth, Grandmother of Peace, and Nurie of an Honou- 
rable name; all which now wrrapped up in theſe preſent diſtem- 
pers, it becomes every Honeſt man to clear them forth to 
right underftanding , without paſſion, pride, or by reipeRs. 
Nor is it the leaſt of the Calamities that do opprefſe ingenu- 
ous mindes , that over and beſides the particular ſcandals 
and imputes, Caſt upon private perſons ; even thoſe that 


profeſs the feare of God, fuppoſe + themſelves at liberty, 


without touch of conſcience , to ſpeak evil of the whole Bo- 
dy of the people in Conſtituted Parliament, as if it were Re- 
gardleſſe of Religion, oppreſſive to tender Conſciences , ambiti- 
ous to bring all into Bondage, and to ruine Chriſts Kingdom. 
All which they ground upon this principle, That * its found- 
ed upon the peoples Election; and they for the moſt pare 
naught , the Parliament muſt needs be ſutable. 

It's a ſnrewd Argument (I confeſle) if God be left out of the 


Caſe: for then, Homo Homini Lupus, man will be a Wolfe 


to man. But its within the compaſſe of ordinary Providence 
obſervable, that in alk places and Countries where common Ci- 
vility beareth rule, there is a conſtant proviſion of Lawes, and 


adminiftration of them maintained, in order to the continuance 


of civil Government : Much more where God pitcheth his 
Name to dwell, and hath promiſed both Laws and Counſels, 
ſuch as may be for his own honour, and the good of his people, 
that promiſe may be reſted upon. 

And ſo hath Providence been in a continuall ſtream unto 


this Nation; for if the Statutes and Parliament proceedings be 


examined, I dare affirme it will be manifeſt, that no one Par- 
liament ang the then preſent poſture of Aﬀairs ) was 
ever left by God ſo far as to permit them to oppreſſe tender 
Conſciences, to oppoſe Religion, to be perpetuaters of their own 
I ſhould 
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(2) 
I ſhould inſiſt longer — did I not eonſidet the ends 
chat theſe men may have out of the particular relations that they 
axe in: is true, they may pretend to advance Magiſtracy 
when they are in power, or do pretend thereto; and ſpeak of 
regulating Miniſtry, and the Law, and Parliaments ( becauſe 
hey are like ſtill to be above their tops, and regulate them). or 
if they cannot prevail ſo far, then to bring them into public 
Des or diſgrace, that themſelves may remain in higheft e- 
eem. 
Wbat other Parliamentary Aſſemblies have formerly met 
with in this kinde,is not my work toremember, nor to examine: 
That which lies next the ſenſe of theſe times, is the laſt of all; 
which hath had as large a portion of that kinde of entertain- 
ment as any of the reſt, if not more; and I am certain, more 
then its due. For the cleering whereof, (being in conſcience 
bound thereto as to vindicate truth) I ſhall a little look back to 
the condition wherein affairs ſtood at their firſt Summons. 
Aſter that England had taſted the Government by Parliament 
for ſome yeers; firſt in its own name, after in the name of the 
Keepers of the Liberties of England; that aeriall Title ( as ic 
hath been called) before that Government arrived at its ma- 
turity, became diſtaſtfull; rather (as I conceive) becauſe it pro- 
miſed much, then perſormed little; and ſo (to make way for 
another Power) was laid aſide; albeit it might have ſeemed 
more ſafe for the people to expect under that ſhadow in reſt, 
untill a more compleat form of Government whereupon they 
might ſettle, ſhould appear ; rather then to adventure through 
thick and thin, to finde out a Terra ixcognita in the conclu. 
lion, 

But it was a hidden previdence that overruled, by letting 
looſe a power to diſſolve that Parliament: And the ſame being 
ſo diſſolved, that power with authority is ſuppoſed to reſide in 
exe perſon boundleſſe as it was; He being by Act of Parliament 


2: Speech General of tne forces of three Nations, of England, Scotland, and 


Ireland. This power is concluded thus by that Oe to be boun- 

leſſe; but the Ground mentioned deſtroyes rhe Concluſion : He 

ſayes he was General of the Forces in three Nations by Act of 

Parliament; then was his power limited by AR of Parliament to 

Forces, and. he was not to meddle with Civil power or autho- 
| rity :. 


| (23)... 
rity: and by the diffolution of the Parliament the ſupreme au- 
thority was in abeyance in the people, and could not (either 
by deſcent, ſurvivorſhip, or other purchaſe) in right fall upon 
that Oxe, or any one, without the peoples Vote leading the 

way thereto, | bo 
But Providence over. rules that matter alſo; and that Our 
undertakes the Authority and Civill power, Calls a Parliament 

(not as a Repreſentative of the people of three Nations; but, 
as may be conceived, a Repreſentative of certain Churci-es con- 
gregated) and the ſupreme power is put upon them hy this 
One : But they alſo are broken (as it were) without hands. 

And the broken pieces thereof, at ſeverall times ſubſcribing an 
Inftrament of Reſignation (in a private place) of that authori- 
ty, (which they then being aſunder, never had) to that One, 
who had as much before; and thereupon that One concludes 
that his Authority againe by this Refignation was loundleſſe and 
unlimited, All things ſubjefted to Arbitrarineſſe, Al Govern- Speech 
ment diſſolved, All civil Adminiſtrations at an end, Nothing left p.13. 
to keep things in order, but the Sword, And if all wete thus, 
then alſo was the Commiſſion of the Generals place at an end, 
and he no General in right, nor hath he any power; and there- 
fore it was neceflary that the ſame power that laid all down, 
muſt build up ſomewhat, unlefle it meaned to ruine it ſelf alſo. 

What other Grounds of neceſſity there were, they may beſt 
declare that know. | 

Thus this One became concerned and made capable of a 
Name, into which yet he was not baptiſed, till after three or 
four dayes, à paper (ſince known by the name of The Govern- 
ment) is brought to that One (as the matter ſhewes) rather 
from the Camp, then from the Mount, framed for the govern- 
ment of three Nations in one; in order to the Souldier, rather 
then the People: for (whatever the other Nations had) Eng- 
land was already poſſeſſed of known Lawes by long approbation, 
which they liked well, and were never abrogated, either by For- 
feiture;Conqueſt, or otherwiſe. 

This paper, chat On- (that hee might be the ongly One) See tue 
ſubmits to govern by; and ſo he becomes chat One, by agree - Oui. 
ment between him and ſeverall perſons of Intereſt and Fidelity 

(as is ſaid) in this Common. wealch, and Officers of the —— 
£1 3 YE Rn 
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and by their deſire and advice. And thus is the Title to the 
Government formed; and thenceforth is this One become na- 
med, PROTECTOR , and endowed with an Authority never 
formerly knowne. And. (to girt this garment cloſe unto him) 
he voluntarily, and ex abundanti, did bind himſelfe by Oath 
to governe accordingly; which by any Direction in that 
Paper ofGovernment he never was engaged to inſiſt upon. 

This Oath was taken in a publick place in zweſtminſter- 
Hall, in the preſence of all that were then preſent; none of 
them all gainſaying, whoever they were that gave the Plaudite. 
Witneſſes no queſtion there were, more then enough, of the 
ſubmiſſion of thoſe then preſent to this One, as to the chief Per- 
ſon in power within theſe three Nations. But doth this bind the 
whole body of the People 2 Doubtleſs not ; nor is the mind of 
this One ſatisfied therewith. h 

We are minded of his Reception into London in a ſolemne 
Feſtival. The Lord Comiſſioners of the Great Seal and Judg- 
es and Juſtices of the Land accepting Power from him for Ad- 

miniſtring of Juſtice. Divers papers (teſtifying Recognition of 
his Power) from ſeveral Cities and Corporations,and from the 
Grand Jury in Torłkſgire. And laſtly, all the three Nations, E- 
legions and Returnes of Members to ſerve in Parliament, in o- 
bedience to his Writs, and the ſitting of ſuch in Patliament in 
purſuance of that Power, and many bleſſed effects of Gods pro- 
vidence following the ſame. 

Here's enough and more then enough to tell all the three 
Nations, that they do acknowledge him to have the 
Chief Power; but not one ſyllable in all this doth ſound: 
any whit of ſubmiſſion to the Government; the Recepti- 
on ofthe Protector is one thing, and of the Government a- 
nother. For though it be true, that the Government was read 
publickly at the time of the taking of the Oath; and doubtleſs 
many heard the ſame, and underſtood as much thereof as is to be 
underſtood at one reading, without further illumination from 
that ſpirit that made it; yet their preſence at that time was not 


required to aſſent or diſſent in the behalf of the people of three 


Nations, unto the Government then read; but to adde to the 
publick ſolemnity with their preſence. 

Szconaly, It is true, That the Government was ſent down to 
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the ſeveral Countries and Places; ſevetal reafons were in ſup- 


poſal, none knew the certainty. Thoſe of them that under- 


ttood the word, Protector, well hoped his Power was to pro- 


rec them in their ancient Liberties and Lawes (as the Keep- 


ers ofthe Liberties had formerly done) and thoſe cared for no 
more. And of thoſe that looked into the Government, ſome 
wondred what it meant: Others ſuppoſed them to be Propo- 
ſals to be conſidered by the Parliament: Some (obſerving the 


Oath) feared that the whole as it was, was to be impoſed up- 


on the People. but others upon the ſame ground inferred the 
contrary, becauſe by che Government the Protectors Legiſla- 
tive Power was limited and directed. But as touching the Go- 
vernment it ſelf, it ſeemeth to be made neither by Protector, 
Council, nor Parliament, but by an unknown Law-giver: and 
there being not one clauſe therein that enacteth or declareth 


the ſame; by the very Oath is the Protector bound not to im- 
poſe the ſame, but by the Peoples conſent; nor are they bound 


thereunder, unleſſe the ſame be concluded by their Repreſen- 
rative in Parliament. It may ſeeme therefore that the ſame is 
but an agreement betweene Perſons unknowne, and the 
Generall of the Army; or elſe betweene the General 


of the Army that was, and the Protector that was to be, what 
Powers he ſhould uſe to govern by: and being that the ſame 


was engaged unto by Oath, the ſame (it ſeems) was perfect 


and compleated belton 


ceive in ſuch Profeſſion) the Oath was raſh and vain. 


or otherwiſe (which I cannot con- 


. Thirdly, As touching Election, and fitting of Members in 
Parliament, by vertue of Writs of Summons from the Protector, 
it cannot be denyed, but Witneſſe thereby is given to the pow- 


er of the Protector to ſummon Parliaments, which have beene 


done by great men, that nevertheleſſe had no Supreme Power 


nor claimed any. 85 
Laſtly, The bleſſed effects that are mentioned, queſtionleſs 


are Bleſſings of infinite Goodneſſe, and ample Teſtimonies of 


1. Sp. p. 24% 


Gods Mercy under the Protectors Government; and his En- 


deavors as a meanes under God are to be acknowledged of all 


true Engliſſ men with an honourable reſpect: but that they are 
Effects of the Forme of Government ſo earneſtly contended. 


for, isſo:far wide from all Divinity and Reaſon, as nothing 


Tan 


| (6) 
dean be more: For proſperity may betide in an evil way, and 
yet no effect thereof, no not ſo much as adverſity of a good 
way (which may be occaſioned thereby.) But between the 
Form of Government and the Bleſſings mentioned, there is no 
Relation, no not ſo much as between the Subject and Adjunct, 
and therefore there is not much in that Witneſſe to confirm 
the excellency of the form of Government, or Gods approba- | 
tion thereof as is pretended. : 
And it may ſeem that the Protectors mind was neither yetſo 
Speech fully ſatisfied ; ſqmewhat is glanced upon by the word Sripu. 
r.29, lation: Concerning which he ſaith, hat it hath been done on 
one part, and that fully accepted, and ſurely a return ought to 
be : and thereupon urgeth, that the concurrence of the Parlia- 
ment ought to be to the Government, Or elſe what doth that | 
ſtipulation ſigni ſie? : ; 
And hereunto I ſhall anſwer, That it ſignifies nothing: its 
no ſtipulation at all till both parties agree; the Lawyers will 
bear witneſſe to that: and if the Parliament refuſe agreement 
without reaſon, the blame muſt have lighted upon them; but 
God not permitting the matter to come to the trial no ſuch im- 
pute can be charged upon them. | 
But it ſeems that the Parliament was miſtaken in medling = 
3. Sp. p. with the Government, They ſhould 2 left that as they found it, 
and betake themſelves to provide Remedy againſt grievances. | 
If they were miſtaken, they were led thereinto by the Lord 
Protectors own words, in his firſt Speech minding them of it, 
and commending it to them {as was conceived) to gain the 
Parliaments approbation thereof, which muſt have been done 
Explicitely or Implicitely, and either way could not be under- 
taken without taking the Government into conſideration up- 
on debate. And when the Houſe was aſſembled upon Munday, 
the firſt Motion being againſt the Book in print; the ſecond, 
that ſpake to avoid debate upon the Book, moved, That a | 
Committee might be named to frame Propoſals to bee made to 1 
the Protector. But that was waved alfo by divers eminent 
perſons of State that ſucceeded immediately each after other, 
all of them inſiſting, that it may be doubted, whether all the 
Members preſent were upon one foot; or (as others ſaid) up- 
on one foundation; and thereupon a Queſtion-was framed and 
put 
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; <= | 
put for the approving of the Lord Protectors Power; wherein 


of neceflity the Book muſt have come into conſideration, in the 
debate whereof (principally upon the wording of the Queſtion) 
if any plainneſſe or bluntneſſe of ſpeech were, poſſibly the ſame 
was tepreſented to the Protector in a worſe ſenſe then the ſame 
was intended, and fo might occafion that check fo often menti 
oned, and which (if God had ſo ordered it) might have been 
detter if it had been a Mate to the whole Houſe, as it proved to 
many of the Members. | 

The ſenfe of this check manifeſted in the Speech, then 
made by the Protector, was not for medling with the Govern- 
ment, but for trenching upon chat firſt Principle of the Go- 
vernment, by One and aParliamenr, contrary to the Writ 
of Summons and Indentures of Return; and thereupon 
_ Engagement was framed, aad in that ſenſe fubſcri- 
bed. | 
And as touching this ſenſe, let the Speech it ſelf in print: 
ſpeak, wherein the whole Government ia divided into Circum- 
ſtantials and Fundamentals. And as couching the Circumſtan- 
tials his words are, The Circumftantials I ſhall eaſily agree to 
wary or leave out, as I ſhall be convinced by reaſon. And as to 
the whole he ſaith, 7 for my part ſhall be willing to be bound more 
then Lam in any thing, that I maybe convinced of, may. be far tbe 
Food of the People, in preſervation of the Intereſt and Cauſe-con- 
tended for. He offers himſelf then to be convinced by reaſon, 
which cannot be without debate, and conſideration had there - 
by of the Circumſtantials, and of the whole; and then it were 


2 Sp. p· 28 
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worth the Scrutiny, How this could be, and the Government leſt 


as it was found. 

Neither was this the ſenſe of one, or a few; for after the 
check put upon the Houſe, thoſe that returned notwithſtand- 
ing into the Houſe, proceeded on in their courſe as formerly, 
and were fo far from deſiſting to meddle with the Government, 
that they called for the Record thereof out of the Chancery , 
and purpoſely debated the fame from point to point, and vari- 
ed from the ſame in their Votes, as they ſaw Cauſe, no man 
interruptiag them: and their example was propounded by ſome 
well knowne to the Protector for Council, as an incourage- 


ment unto others, that with · dre upon the check received, to 


the 


P. 35- 
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(8) 
the intent that they alſo might returne to the work, as many 
had done. I ſhall conclude therefore, it vas the general ſenſe 
both of the Protector and the Parliament, That the ſaid Go- 
vernment ſhould not be left aſide without conſideration, but 
that the Parliament ſhould alter ſuch matters, as by rea- 
ſon the Protector ſhould be convinced of to deſerve alte- 
ration. 

But the Houſe might have anſwered the Grievances, for which 
they ſhould have thanks from all that intrnſted them. 

It is very true: but (though it might bee their weakneſſe) 
many were of opinion, that the Government wasthe firft and 
greateſt grievance of all the reſt; for to what purpoſe can 
Lawes ſerve to help grievances, when as they are all under the 
Protectors cognizance to determine whether they be not con- 
trary to ſomewhat contained within the Government ? and fo 
nothing ſhall be Law, unleſs he will. | 
He ſpeaketh furthermore, That the Parliament might have 
proceeded to make wholſome Lawes, which the People eæpect from 
them. And in his ſecond Speech faith, Tex (meaning the Par- 
liament) have an abſolute Legiſlative Power in all things that can 
poſſibly concern the good and intereſt of the Publick, Theſe are 
good words, if true; but come to particulars, and conſider of 
Religion, the Militia, and Money, beſides other things, all 
theſe are concerning the good of the Publick, and yet not one 
of them but under the abſolute Legiſlative Power of the pro- 
tector and the Council, as daily experience maketh ma- 
nifeſt. | | | | 

The ſecond thing charged upon the Paliament, That hey 
had no heart to invite England to ſing a Song of thankſgiving to 
God for thoſe eAppearances and Proviaences, nat tobe matched in 
Story. 13 Faire 

It is a very high ſtrain of Government that his Highneſſe 
is arrivedat, not only to impoſe Lawes for the outward man, 
but to (it as a Judg upon the hearts of ſo many (for many of 
whom he is ſo well perſwaded to lay down his life). ſo as to 
conclude the moſt, if not all of them under unthankfulneſſe. 
It is very true, we are all unthankful, the Lord give us repen- 
tance thereof, and forgiveneſſe, and raiſe up our hearts to a 
right entertainment of his Mercies. Nevertheleſſe, it had been 


5 (9). 

becoming an humble Chriſtian, not to have caſt the firſt 
Kone unleſſe himſelf had been without ſinne. But where. 
in conſiſts this unthankfulneſſe? Is it in taking inte con- 
ſideration the Government? Now if that ſame Govern- 
ment, that Government ſay, be a foundation of opprefſi- 
on to the people, and the Parliament be the peoples Truftees 
Cas he calleth them) I humbly beſeech him, that as he bath 
upbraided them for unthankfulneſſe, to inſtruct them where- 
in they have declared ſo much to his obſer vation 

And yet there is not enough; ſomewhat is done that looks 
like a Paricide, or not owning that Authority that called 
you hither. And certainly, if be had been ſe mindful of 


the Priviledges of the Houſe, as hee was afterward; 


hee would have ſeene ſomewhat: preſented: from the 
Houſe, before hewould have charged the whole Houſe 
with ſo unnatural a Crime. And yet he formerly hath 
ſpoken not as one that aſſumes to himſelfe Dominion over 
you, but as one that doth reſolve to be a fellow ſervant 
with you. | | | TH PR 
The next faultof the Paliament is delay, which is char- 
ged with its aggravations. Firft, That ſince the Recognition, 
it hath been without any interruption from him. AF 
The truth hereof, as to the matter of Fact, I ſhall ſhortly 
thus ſtate: 2 e 
That after nigh rwo months was ſpent at the Grand Com- 
mittee, in framing ſeveral Articles, in order to a Bill for 
Government, it was about the beginning of November be- 
fore the Houſe aſſumed the Debate of that, which was 
brought in from the Committee into the Heuſe. And an 
bout the latter end of November, the ſubje& matter befal. 
ling to be concerning the Government of the ſtanding For- 
ces after the death of the preſent Lord Protector; The Vote 
of the Houſe croſſed the expectation of ſomemen of eminent 
Rank, and diſcontent was taken and obſerved, and wich- 


18p. p.33 


in a few dayes information from without doors (as they 


hold the Houſe in debate without ſuffering a concluſion un- 
til the ſet time of five months were waſted, and then to diſ- 
r 1 
„ | * | Oule 


. phraſe it) came to diyers Members, that it was determined to | 
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Wouſe ſhould have been diſſolved 13 ich.” 
IT This Information cauſed thoſe that were for the alter- 


ing ofthe Government in Debate, to ſpeed their work 
whst they could, by ſitting the whole day, and part pf the 
night alſo, from the former part of December, til the day of 
their Ni ſſnlution: during which time the former reſolution 


ef Debate was far more evident by long Speeches, redoubling 


of Debates and the like; wherein ſo much time was loft, 
that the Houſe would allow of no diverſions, although many 
i occaſions were offered. At length the Bill was fi- 
niſhed and the Queſtion put for the paſſing the ſame, and for 
ſending the ſame to the Protector, and upon that one Que- 
ſtion, by rea ſon of many proviſoes interpoſing, it continued 
For nine or ten days ſpace, til the five months was ended, and 
upon the day after (the Lords day not being accompted) 
the Queſtion was renewed again, and when all the proviſoes 
were finiſhed ,the Letter from the Lord Protector to call the 
Houſe away, was immediately delivered to the Speaker. 

Now whether the Lord Protector, or who elſe knew here- 
of, God and their owne conſciences can beſt witneſſe; and 
who they were that occaſioned this delay. 

A ſecond Apgravation is, that this An was accompa- 
nied with a neglecting of the Lord Protector: I know not What 
jon have been doing; I do not know whether you have been a- 
Aue or dead; I have not once heard from you all this time, 1 have 
not, and that you all know; if that.be a fault, ſurely it hath 
not been mine. 


Strange aſlertions;not to be made good, but by ſubtil di- 


ſtinctions, tropes and figures, or mental reſervations. Hee 


knew not what the Parliament had been a doing. Certainly, if 


Fzg o, he had been altogether ſo neſcient, the words of Debate 
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concerning Liberties, and Non Cauſa pro Cauſa, would never 
have flipped his pen ſo often, and his determination upon 


the whole would never have been ſo poſitive; Jour time 


bath been ſpent in ſetting up ſomewhat elſe upon another bot- 
toms then this ſtands that locks as if a laying grounds of a quar« 
rel had rather been deſigned; thin to give the people Settle- 


ment. And verily,ifhe had known more, poſſibly the matter 
might not have deſeryed fo ſharp a conſute: thoſe therefore 


advi- 
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adviſed ill. te diſſolve the Parliament before their work was 


known or underſtood. 

; \ The next words, of being a/;ve or dead, I think in cha- 
rity ſhould not be literally taken, but be conſidered with 
the next, as an Explanation of the ſeaſe: 7 have not once 
heard from you all this time, I bave not; and that you all 
know. For my own opinion, I believe not one of them ds 
know; but contrarily it was generally knowne, that he 
heard from the Houſe four times during the ſitting of the 
Houſe. Firſt concerning the Faſt : Secondly,the allowance 
of General Yenables his Voyage. Thirdly, the allowance of 
the chief Officers. Fourthly, by a Committee concerning the 

demoliſhing of Garriſons, and reducing the Army tothe ſer- 
led number. Beſides, one from a Committee of the wliole 
Houſe, by a Sub- Committee concerning Religion. 
It is to be hoped therefore when his Highneſſe bath taken 
due conſideration hereof, he will not impute it as ſo great a 
fault of the Houſe, that he hath not heard once from them in 
all this time. 3 3 

But to take the words as ſpoken by one that would be glad 
to have heard from the Houſe more often, and what concer- 
neth the ſlighting of him herein; I ſhall refer the further an. 
ſwer to that charge of refuſing conference, to avoid tędious 
tautologies. | 

In the next place, the ſame pen proceeds tothe matter 
of Newes, which is recited as a bitter fruit of the Parliaments 
ſitting; and thereupon concludes in general, Diſſettlement, 
Diviſion, Diſcont em, Diſſatigfactiou, together with real dau- 
gers tothe whole, hath. been mare multiplyed within theſe ſive 
Months of yuur ſittiug, then in ſome years before. 

His Highneſſe can charge home in the field, but at his 
pen is not ſo adventurous: He comes on bravely with an im- 
putation, That he fears. mill be through ſome interpretation 

a4 litiie too juſtly put upon the Parliament: But then hee 
wheels about, I will net ſay, you have cheriſbed, that 
wers too hand. And therefore I ſhall not trouble my 
way with any, Agology for the Parliamentherein, but ſhall 
—_ it as a change directly upon the enemies that he ſpeaks 
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damental, many of which yet never paſſed under the chara- 
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But as touching the reflection that the Parliament admi- - 


niſtred occaſion thereof for want of ſettlement, hich 


pag. B. with eafie conjecture the enemies might 5 up aud conclude. 


It may well be faid, hope without offence, that it was 
eaſie for the Lord Protector, knowing his owne Reſolves, 


to conclude : But that the enemies not knowing the De- 


bates of the Parliament before hand, could eaſily determine 
therefrom to frame their Defignes, appears not to ordina - 
ry underſtanding. For Parliaments have ever altered their 
Debates upon occaſions, as better grounds thereby are im- 
mergent (as becomes wiſe men to do;) and therefore I 
may well ſay, this diſpute is a Non cauſa pro cauſa; for divers 
Deſignes may concur in one time, and yet each of them in- 
dependant upon other; the grounds may bee ſeveral; 


though diſaffection may be the general cauſe of all. And 
therefore this kind of arguing; is ſo far diſtant from right 


reaſoning, that it ſaveurs rather of the old Diſeaſe 


of diſaffection to Parliaments; whereof this laft hath 
met with ſuch ftore of expreſſions tending that way, 


as nothing in my opinion renders more ſad and ſig. 


nall ſymptomes of enſuing miſery to this Nation, 
then this, that their Cure ſhould be accounted their. 


Diſeaſe. 


Three grounds are alledged of the enemies incourape- 


ment in their undertakings. 1. The Parliaments delayes: 
2.T heir not ſerling the Government as they found it, 3. Pam 


phlets pabliſhin 


otes. 


Firſt, As to the Delayes ſo often mentioned, theſe can be 


no ground of the enemies undertakings ; for that the un- 


dertakings were long before any delayes in the Parliament 


were or could be taken notice of. : 
Secondly, the Work ofthe Parliament, cannot in reaſon 


be charged with delayes : for let the nature of the ſubject 


matter be conſidered (the particulars being-matters Fun- 


Rer of written Law.) And it might be charitably judged, 
that ſixty Articles of that natare, wherein are con- 
tained nigh two hundred Votes, once framed. 8 = 

| rand. 
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Grand Committee; then twice read and debated in the 
full Houſe, and after ſome of them debated againe at 


the Grand Committee, then called for againe into the 


whole Houſe , and read the third time; and then many 
particulars debated anew , and the whole concluded with 
divers proviſoes debated , and fewer of them agreed up- 


on , and the whole at the point of paſſing, to bee 
preſented to the Protector; beſides other Bills of Publick -* 


intereſt, and all this done in five Months: I fay, it 
may be Charitably Judged that theſe are not effects of 
Delayes.. | | 

The ſecond cauſe of this Eafie conjeRare, is the Hopes 
of the enemies, that the Parliament would not ſettle. which 
hopes afterwards are called Aſſurance of the Parliaments 
not agreeing the Government as they found it, Hopes may 
be vain and groundleſſe, but Aſſurance cannot be: 
No demonftration was ever made by the Parliament to 
give them ſuch aſſurance to ground ſuch plots upon. 
For what if they ſhould not agree to. the Protector ; 
poſſibly the Protector upon reaſon ſhew'd , might be con- 
vinced by them, and he might agree to them; and then, 
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what is become. of this eaſie Conjecture? But its yet 


more ſtrange, that the enemies ſhould ſo eaſily conjecture 
no agteement, and ſhould not alſo underſtand, that it 


was no part of the deſire of the Protector or his Council, 
that the Parliament ſhould meddle with the Government 


at all, ſeeing it was ſo ſtrong upon its own Baſis, and 
(as was ſaid by an Oracle) other foundation can no man 


lay, then that which is already laid. So as whether a- 


gree, or not agree, the enemies could gaine no encou- 
ragement thereby to adventure their lives upon conceits 


that poſſibly might never come to paſs. 


The third: ground of fuch eaſie Conjectures was, from 


Pamphlets, mentioning range Votes, and Reſol ves of ours; 


which 1 hope did abuſe 


on, | 
It mu he agreed, that there were ſuch Reſolves pub- 
liſhed in print, as if paſſed by the Parliament; and complaint 
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was thereof made in the Houſe ; but it was feared that 
che maine end was to divert the Proceedings of * 
« R Ran 
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Houſe from their way, rather then out of any zeale to the 
Honour of the Houſe ; and that occaſioned divers not to fa- 
vour the motion fo far, as to make any enquiry there. - 


into. 
But as touching that clauſe ¶ ieh (1 hope) did abuſe 
ox] I cannot in charity interpret it according to the leiter, 
auſe its not Chriſtianity to like of the abuſe of any, much 
leſſe of perſons in ſuch relation; but do account the words 
a ſtraine of Rhetorick, expreſſing his not belceving it : And 
I know not how to expound it otherwiſe, conſidering the 
Protectors relation, whoſe place (as fupreme Magiſtrate) 
might in ſach caſe warrant him to puniſh ſuch offences done 
againſt the Parliament during their ſerious imployments in 
other matters (to the end that they might with more liber- 
ty ſerve their Country) rather then willingly to permit ſack 
Impoſtures. | 
Another charge is the Debanching of the Army: concer- 
ning which his words are, Some very Well known to you, have 
helped the debauching of the Army; but I would be. loat h to 
ſay, they were any of your own number. If they were none of 
the Members of the Parliament, ro what purpoſe are theſe 
words added as increaſing the heavineſſe of the Charge? 
Its ſaid, They are very well known to the Parliament; who 
as ſo conſidered, know none but their Members, or perſons 
of publick truſt : But ſo long as theſe are not of the tmmber 
of the Parliament, its le ſſe materiall to them; and the ra- 
ther, becaufe its not charged upon them, that they did it 
intentionally. 

There's more of this kinde, that comes yet more nigh to 
the touch: hat if I am able to make it appear in fact, that 
Some amongſt you have run into the City of London, to perſwade 
to. Petitions and Adareſſes to you, for reverſi g your own Votes 
that you have paſſed? And what if, the Lord Protector be 
not able to make it appear > What if he be miſ. informed? 
Why then its not in fact, but conceit; and then theſe ſome 
are none. But he faith, Sone among jon; So was the Lord 
Protector then preſent, and the privie Councel, and divers 
ſtrangers of every kinde of Intereſt. Who then in particular 
thoſe ſume were, I cannot ſay ; but more then one may well 

rememy 
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of an information made to the Army, then about London. 
that the Parliament had paſſed Votes ro reduce and diſ. 


| hs (15) '& 
remember, That about the end of November, a rep ort wa, 


band the Souldiers, and take away their pay; and that Ad 


dreſſes were preparing by the Souldiers, to give a ſtop to 


ſuch proceedings. But let that imputation light where it 
will, its a ſtrange kinde of crimination, that blurres all in 


Seneral, and yet charges none in particular ; and therefore 
cannot be anſwered by any. The tongue of ſuch a one may 
be true, and not his heart; he may not deceive the world in 
plaine words, yet upon a hint may wiſh with all his heart 


the world would deceive themſelves. 


The Parliament is not yet rendred ſufficiently odious - 
the ſame pen therefore retires back againe to the former 


Charge, that it may fixe the ſame yet deeper ; For having 


minded us againe of neglect of Settlement, it tels us, There 
was a Government in the poſſeſſion of the People, I ſay, A Go- 
verumeut in the poſſeſſion of the People. A ſaying (queſtion- 
leſſe) adviſed, and certainly true, otherwiſe it had not been 
doubled. The ſubject is the Government which the Par. 
liament entered upon, ravelling into it; This (its ſaid) is in 
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the poſſeſſion of the people. Stay there, Reader, till the 


matter be — For either its intended, That the peo- 
ple hath the Government in their poſſeſſion; or, That the 
Government hath the people in its poſſeſſion ; and either 
way its neither good, true, or reall. Its not good for the 
people either to poſſeſſe it, or be poſſeſſed by it: They 


bave already, and long have had their Lawes, called Be- 
ue, approbate, and antique Leges, to be their poſſeſſion. 
of which they are not yet ſo weary, as to caſt them away 
for that which they underſtand not, much leſſe can defire-- 


or delight in. 
Secondly, It is not true, that this Dovernment is in the 


poſſeſſion of the people: For how can any poſſeſſion be of 
that Government, ſeeing the very impoſing thereof without 
conſent of the Parliament, doth deſtroy the Government in 
the main and ſundamental principle thereof in One and a Par- 
liement ? Or how can it be in the poſſeſſion of the people, 


ang not in their power, but they to be overpowred of it? 


Laſtly, : 


— — 
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Laſtly, it cannot be Real/ ; for the Lawyers tell us, 
that to have a thing in poſſeſſion, implies the good, and 
benefit thereof, to the uſe of him that hath it. Now, 
what benefit can there. out redound to the people, otherwiſe 
then as a ptiſoner may be ſaid to poſſeſſe his priſon, or 
chaines, or ſtocks wherein he is holden? which by Gods 
over - ruling hand, indeed may redound to his good , yet 
in any moral ſenſe are ſaid to be not really good. Ne- 
vertheleſſe, be it as it is; His Lordſhip ſaith, that he 
Government hath been exerciſed neer fifteen Months. The 
Government then hath rather been in the poſſeſſion of the 
Protector, then the people; but how long > its ſaid 
neer fifteen Months; and that is near two Months before 
the ſame was borne and brought forth : it was therefore 
an Actor while it was inthe 1424, before it was made; and 
had the like influence in the notion, with it in the producti- 
on: But let the preſcription for fifteen Months be allow- 
ed , it might Þe upon a forcible wy No, the People 
willingly received it, faith the Protector; although thoſe 
that wiſh him well, do pity him : and his enemies rejoyce to 
ſee how he is abuſed with flattery and miſ. information: and 
many believe that he deceives himſelf. For it cannot be ima- 
gined that the people are willing with what they underſtand 
not, and in the ſenſe whereof not only the Parliament, but 
the privie Council could not agree amongſt themſelves. 
Ihe third excellency of this Government is, That from it 
all Law and Juſtice is diſtributed. No ſuch matter; that can- 
not be the fountain of all Law and Juftice in theſe Nations, 
that is neither Rule, nor in it ſelf hath any power, and 


which may be altered or taken quite away, and yet Law 


and Juſtice diſtributed nevertheleſſe. | 

The fourth excelſency is, that its owned by God : A bold 
Aſſertion, that muſt clothe this humane Law by conſequence 
with a Divine 7ighr. How comes he to know this Ownerſhip? 
Its ſaid, as being the diſpenſation of his Providence after twelve 
Jeers Wer. It ſeems then, all Gods diſpenſations of provi- 
dence after twelve yeers war,do bear witneſs of Gods owning 


* whatſoever is come to paſs: but the Scripture tels us, that 0 


man knows love or hatred from all that is before him; and ex- 
erience brings forth daily many iſſues of permiſſive provi- 
ence after theſe twelve yeers war, which God will not own, 
nor 


(17) - 
ner will the prote & or agree thereto : for he knoweth that 
God commandeth ſome things to be done, and yet will re- 


> pn a fin from the doers, if they offend in the manner 
ore 


The laſt Excellency of this Government is, That it is w- 
neſſed to by the People. But they have done nothing that can 
wirneſs this Government to be either Juſt or Good; their O- 
bedience is done to the Power that is ſupreme, conſiſting with 
their Liberties ; let the form of Government be new or old, 


all is one as to that 


All hitherto have been but skirmiſhes, now comes the main 
Body to the puſh of the pike. Jou mig he (faith he) have made Pay.ry, 
Proviſion for ſetling of things in matters of Religion, as would up- 


hold aud conntenaxce'a godly Miniſtryt and yet give a juſt liber. 


ty to godly men of different judgments, of the ſame faith with 
them, as the Independents are, and theſe under the form of Bap- 


| riſa, Who are ſound in the faith, But nothin 75 1 done toward 


them; but there is ſtrange iteh upon mens 22 ; not hing 
will [atisfie them, unieſſe tbey can put their finger wpon 
ther r brethrens conſcience ta pinch them there What Zreater Pae.1t 
Inpeerif e > then for thoſe that were oppreſſed by the Biſhops, 10 wt 
Hecome greateſt oppreſſors themſelves?. A grievous charge 
upon God knows whom; but ſach they are as were under 
the perſecution by Biſhops, 'which may be meant of all ſpe- 
cies.of 7 orany of them. and ſuch as call. fon Liber. 
ty now: eee Parliament, muſt needs he dany 
gerouſly infected with theſe kind of men; or elſe 2x07 [nw 
hec ? What doth theſe condace.to the breaking up of the 
Parliament ,; which is. che matter now in purſuit? Inthis 
Charge the Method is fr $0 Chew. what they ſhould of 
ISL DAE done, 2. Wh he they Widnnot.2:Whes they did. 
C ure. 2053 ind Zum 3531 

For the firſt, the ſamme ie, Tan might — wid fr 
"ipholding and Countenencing a gpdly- Miniſtry, and alſo 4 
oo to. nl lg men 7 ard; judreweprs 311 Vin. Indies | 

ms _ un mes 1 dona. 
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might have done ; its true, they Sight hay have done juft ſo 
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ity 
whimtifwonll'like wel of, and not one eirtle more; and 
bow fut that would have extended, che Government wil tell 
un. in the 26 and 2) Articles; and how far his goed — 
will extend to or beyond the Government, the daily practiſ 
will alſo ſhew: | | 
Secondly, Its faid, That nothing bath been done : it ſeems 
therefore, he hach had no notice of what hath been done; 
or elfe,if by that word Done, he intendeth PerfeBed, ir will 
lye at his own door, who thought it not meet to allow the 
Parliament any longer time then the juſt five wonths to per- 
fect urhat was in doing. But its urged, That there is upon the 
fpunts of men a ſtrange itch, nothing will ſatisfie them, unleſs 
they Fun pre. heir ßig er upon their brothvens conſoiences to pinch 
chem.there. Who are theſe men that dent thus uncharirably ? 
Hath the Parliament done this ? If not, irs not Chriſtian like 
done to caſt it ia their way, when it coneernes them not. If it 
be charged upon the Parliament as their proper fault, it is ab. 
ſolutety denyed, chat there was any Debure or Vote in the 
Hduſetendingtoabridg the juſtibertiesof orthodoxIndepen- 
- dents, or tholſe under che form of Buptiſm as they ure called) 
being otherwiſe Orthodox, or to ſtep them from the libertie 
uf their eonfciances, Its not denied, but that there was Debate 
and ſome Votes in order tothe puniſhment of one Biale, who 
vat commimed by che Parliament for feducing into Hereticsl 
opinions contrury to the bleffed Trinity, und other Funda 
meitall as by bis two Books acknowledged by him doth ap. 


pear. were Motions alſo made apainft one Akburſt, 
for Blaſphemies, but the fault being before the Council, ma- 
ny men th it not fo convenient for the Parliament to 


be rroubledtherewith in fuch a neceſſity of much bulineffe, 
and (mal time. And if theſe be the pinches complained of for 
which the Parliament muſt diſſolve, Gods wil be done; ne- 
vertheleſs, as to theſe rrimes, or ſlnadowes of Crimes caſt up- 
en the Parliament, give mee lea vr to pity the condition of 
ſome profeſſots hut wil take liberty to give-credit to reports. 
without examination of the vruth, or rather funcie things 


nen ef one or two, bre the 
Kopreſentative ofthe three whole Nations, und can dr wilt. 
end ſriende nor Minifters, that will be faithful in ſuch 


caſes.. 
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Tales, to minde them of the iſſue, 7 he lung Parliament (faith be 
wald have proceeded ot herwiſe then this . Fit 10 wy 2 Pag. tg. 
pedient offered. That the long Parliament was more wiſe then 
this of late, may be true, and yet have given his Highnefle as little 
content as this hath done; for what ever is pretended in the G- 
vernment, it cannot conſiſt with a free Parliament, nor it with 
that: And therefore he could not allow of that Parliament that 
made him what he was, nor of that which he made what it was; 
nor of that laſt which neither made him, nor ( thcugh ſummoned 
by him, ) was made by him; and yet it intended no hurt to 
his perſon, nor prejudice to his place, ſo. farre as it judged, 
might be ſafe for the liberty of the People of England : and ſuch 
meaſure as theſe have met with, muſt others expect to have, un- 
leſſe they will give up the peoples liberties to the will ofthe Pro · 
tector, for the time being. But he doth aſſert that there « in this 
Government a juſt Liberty to the People of God , and 1 oC of Pag 20. 
the 2 in theſe three Nations provided for. But more f * his . 
firſt ſpeech, wherein ſpeaking of this Government he ſaith, 7's 
Calculated for the intereſt of the people, for the intereſt of the people 
alone; and for their good, without reſpocts had to any ether intereſt. 
Let it ſpeak fer it ſelſe. And for my own part, notwithſtanding 
what hath been publiſhed in the diſcourſe, entitled, A True ſtate 
of the Caſe of the Commonwealth, &c. I ſay alſo, let it plead 
for it ſelfe but in theſe few perticulars , beſides many others. 

1. The Government fo highly extolled, is founded in the u- 
nion of three Parliaments, of E land, Scotland, and Ireland into 
one Parliament, allowing 30. out of Scotland, and 30. out of Tre- 
land to vote in this Parliament, and conſtituting 60. to be a Par- 
liament for the three Nations. And thus there is a Coordinacy 
of Legiſlative Power in theſe three Nations, over each other; and 
if it will pleaſe the Protector to ſift the Parliament at any time, as 
he did the long Parliament, and this laſt Parliament, by the late 
recognition. May not the Protector, and the too Nations of 
Scotland, and Ireland, give a law to England, or England alone 
give a law to them both; or 60. of them all, give a law to all? 
And are the ſiberties of theſe Countries preſerved hereio? judg you. 

2. By the 21. Article a Council conſtituted by the Prote- 
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ctor, or ſuch of them as he ſhall. call tqcquncil, Have a 7 
D "of 
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to determine ehe qualification of 


all, or any Members or Mem 
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8 120) 
of Parliament, without which, fach are not capable to fir as Mem- 
ders of Parliament. Are not theſe truſtees then to the Protector 
and his Council? or are they truſtees ts the people, on whom 
there liberties in caſe of difference concerning prerogative may be 
fafely truſfed ? It's paſt all doubt that England was never ſo 
incumbred in their elections, nor would the Law ſuffer it; it being 
contrary to all reaſon, that hereby the Protector, for the time 
being, ſhould be enabled to frame a Parliament ſutable to his 


own ends, be they never ſo unjuſtifiable. 
3 By the 24 Article, no Bils ſhall be admitted to be Laws, if 


they contain any thing contrary to the matters contained in that 
Government, without the Lord Protectors conſent. $0 as all the 
matters in that Government are of ſuch perfection, as they muft 


binde Semper, and ad ſemper. No Law muſt croſs that without the 
Protectors conſent; So as he being made the Judp, no Law can 
paſs without his cognifance ; nor then alſo, unleſs the Protector 
mall declare, that they are not contrary to the matters contained 
inthe Government: and thus becometh he ſworn not to paſs 
_ thoſe juft Laws u Pulgw eligerit, which the people ſhall chuſe: 

4 As touchiog the Militia and Forces, they are in the intervals 


of Parliament wholly at the order of the Protector and Councel, 
who are the birth of each other by Election; and theſe have the 


power of wur and Peace without limitation: And fo they have 
the power of making Laws for War and Peace: and thus every 
mans perſon and eſtate, as to war and peace, is out of the power 


of the people. 


5 Tbe Protector and the Councel have power to make Lawes 


for raiſing of money till the next Parliament, and to make Laws 
for the peace and welfare of theſe Nations, til the Parliament ſhall 
take further order: ſo as if no Parliament be called; or if cal- 
led, yet no aſſent of the Protector be to any Act, under colour that 
they are againſt the matters in the Government, then is this power 
outſtretched ſine die; and ſo, in ſtead of a perpetual Repreſenta- 
tive, we have a Protector with a perpetual Legiſlative power. 

6. The charge of maintaining 30000 men impoſed upon the 
people for ever, without the peoples conſent, and the manner of 
raiſing of money for them fixed unalterably (without the Prote- 
ctors conſent) : and fo the people have a great kindneſſe done to 
them, they have the burthen laid upon their ſhoulders againſt their 


Wil,, and not to be removed til the Protector pleaſes. 7. As 


| (21) 
7 Astonching Religion, I. All perſons are allowed to live above, 
or without Ordinances, if they will, 2. Any man may maintain, 
hold forth, and publiſh any herericall opinion that he ſhal pleaſe, 
and ſeduce others into the ſame,and be tolerated therein; and this 

they call Chriſtian Liberty. But let the conſtituted frame of this 
Common · wealth be conſidered as its conſiſting of a company of 
Chriſtians,and it wil be evident that the excellency thereof cannot 
be maintained, unleſs Chriſtianity be alſo maintained. And ſeeing 
all mens hearts by nature tend only to evil, it will by natural con- 

ſequence iſſue therefrom, that if the Ocdinances be not maintain- 

ed in honour, and if the Doctrine be not kept free from mixture 

with hereſies and blaſphemy, its the only calm and ſure way of de- 

ſtroying the very Chriſtianity of theſe Nations, under colour of a 

Law to maintain this kind of liberty of conſcience. When ini- 

quity is thus framed by a Law, God help, for man cannot. 


Its ſaid, that it would be huge friendlineſs for the Parliament to Pag. 20. 


have convinced his Highneſs of the errors therein. In that he was not 
convinced by the Parliament, the ground muſt reſt upon want of 
friends and faithful Councellors, ſome of whom, if not all of them 
did welt know, that the whole product of all the Parliaments Re · 
ſol res were ready to preſent to his Highneſſe, in order to a mutu- 
all conference; or it was in bimſelf that liked not any ſuch courſe, 
nor would indure that the ſame ſhould be preſented as a Bill paſ. 
ſed by the Houſe. left there ſhouid be a Record in the Houſe there 
of, and ſothere ſhould be a Parliament Government counterfa- 
cing the former Government ; here's the bowels of the matter : : 
He holds forth ſeeming willingneſs to be convinced, but is already 
reſolved not to waive the Government the Officers of the Army 
with the help of ſome others, with himſelf, hath agreed upon, and 
Himſelf hath ſworn : becauſe its a diſhonourab'e thing for them 
to be impoſed upon, and not impoſe upon the people. For its 


ſaid further, But in ſtead thereof (viz.the Government) your time Pag. 21. 


has been ſpent in ſetting up ſommwhat elſe upon another bottom then this 
ſtands, that looks like laying grounds of a 1 So that this is 
the ſore that hath rankled inwardly all this while, and never 
brake forth till after five months ripening. The peoples Govern- 
ment muſt bottome anew, for the old one ſhall ſerve no lon- 
ger. The queſtion then is, What this Bottome is? If it be the 


Bottome ſet down in the Government, it is One anda Parliament. 


And 


. 
And if his Highneſs wil take notice of what is done in Parliament 
before it be orderly delivered to him from the Parliament, as he 
hath taken notice that the Bottom is different from that which the 
Government ſtands upon, he will find in it that ſomewhat is upon 
the ſame Bottom. But if the Bot tom be ſomewhat not ſet downe 
in the Government, I ſuppoſe it will prove like the notion of New 
Canſa procanſa. And if the Oath taken by his Highneſs may be 
reſted upon, this bottom will be this, The major part of a Parlia - 
ment (which Was no Repreſentative of the People after diſſolution of 
their eAſſembly, do every one apart ſubſcribe an Inſtrument of Re- 
fig nation of wg Powers and Anthorities they then ſeverally had, 
unto one who doth impoſe a Government upon the People, which Was 
framed and browght to him by perſons unknown to the people, and by 
him ſworn unto. Now if this manner of the Original of this Go- 
verament,and impoling thereof be the Bottem, and that the peo- 
ple ſhall have no other Government but thus framed and impo. 
ſed, without their knowledg and conſent firft had, I ſuppoſe the 
world will judg that this Bottom is not worth the qaarre/ing for: 
ſeeing its well known that the People of England were formerly a 
free people, and ever had their Votes in the making of their on 
Lawes, and its hoped have not as yet loſt their freedom. 
But it is intimated, that there can be no hurt in the Peoples ſub- 
pag. 21.22 mitting to t his bottom; Fer if the Truſtees by experience find any 
evil in any parts (of the Government) referred by the Government 
to the conſideration of the Proteflor and Parliament doubtleſſe that the 
Protector for the time being, will not agree to alter, its paſt imagi- 
nation. This is the ſum of many more words, and concerning it 
(to ſpeak plainly) it was paſt imagination, till now by experience 
it is found too true, That a General of the Army, raiſed, commiſſi- 
onated and intruſted by the People, he alſo profeſſing Religion 
beyond the ordinary ſort of Profeſſors, having only by Commiſſi- 
on a bare Military Power beyond all other men, ſhould undertake 
a ſupreme Power and Authority in Matters Civill as well as Mili- 
tary, take away the Peoples Liberties, and adventure a Quarrel 
with the People, rather then let them enjoy their owne: I ſay a- 
gain, this was beyond imagination, and by this firſt act may bee 
conjectured what future Protectors will or may do, thouęh now 
it may be piſt the Protectors imagination, that they will deny to 
agree to remedy that evil that ſhall be found. Nevertheſeſſe, as 
. | doubtleſſe 
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2 — 2 — well weighed when th | were . a 
fpeken;ſo the Reader muſt weigh them wel, or he may wonder 
whytben this laſt Parliament might not alter cheevilthat i found 
in that Government, To this the words will anſwer ; 1; i ſuch. 
an evil as maſh be referred ta them by the Goverument. So gs either 
the things not referred are ſo good and neceſſary as nothing can 
be more, or elſe they alfa ſhould be alterable, or otherwiſe 
they are a neceſſary evil. And this is not all, for, the evil muſt be 
found by experience: Common ſenſe and reaſon of Parliament, 
malt not do the work before they learne from experience ; and 
therefore this Parliament muſt firſt ſubmit to it, and muſt not un- 
dertake to mend the evil for want of experience; but future Par- 
liaments.mey,For time it ſelf will be. the beſt diſao derer, as be ſaith ; 
fo as the Parliament auſt firſt break the peoples head, and then 
the people muſt come to the Protector for the time being, for a 
plaiſter, who it cannot be imagined will refuſe to agree to alter a- 
ny ching chat may be found to be fer the good of the people. 
Au bang h for the preſent the keeping up, and having in bis power 
the Militias ſeems. the moſt hard, yet af it ſhould be yeilded up at ſuch big 2: 
& time as this, what wantd hecome of all? His preſent apprehenſi. 
ons it ſeems kicks againſt what he formerly ſaid ; all chea was for 
the people, and no intereſt beſides; now the Militia is acknow- 
ledged no be in theprotector for a ſeaſon, and upon good ground, 
zz. To maintain dhe Cauſe that otherwiſe he concludes would be 
giuen up. But he may pleaſe: to remember, the Canie wiich he 
ſpeaks of was gained whiles the Militia was in the Peoples hands, 
and may they not be cruſted with the Militia for the maintaining 
of that Cauſe? His Highneſs is full of faith whiles the Militia is in 


; — — of bi. ul at. 


bis hands, concluding that the Cauſe is a Rock wpon Which whoever Pig. 11. 


Jer foul ſuffer hipwrack, But if the people have the Militia what 
ſhal become of all > What? Nothing but well, the people are more 
concerned in it then all the Protectors and Privy Council. that are 
or ever ſhall be, can be. God is intereſted in the work ſo long as 
the Cauſe is his, and he hath any amongſt the people in covenant 


with him. Bur Ithink che world will not be deceived; for ſo long 


as the Souldiers are poſſeſſed of the dᷣcepter, they neither will, 
nor can truſt people or Parliament zand the reaſon is evident, be- 

cone Protector he elected by the people, yet the Soul- 
diem oliſrrdant, they are bynſurpation become Maſters of „ 
esl n ee people: 


r — 


Par. 2 2. 


wiſe Chriſtians, judg you what I ſay. 


(24). RR 
people: and being conſcious of injuſtice done to them, how can 
they adventure their cauſe: which is by them called, The Cauſe? 
In the next place he produceth the grounds of ſtating the Mili 
tia in manner as in the Government; and (as its noted of the 
Mermaid) his firſt ground is beautiful; its but a temporary Pow- 
er; its but for ſuch a time as this; but all the grounds ſubſequent 


ate of an eveilaſting nature; for if the Militia ſhould be yeilded, 


It determines the Protectors Power of doing that good he ought. If 
every man might have a5 much power as be might imploy in doing 
good the world would be ſoon undone. If the Protector bath not 
the Militia, its ſaid he cannot do the goodihe ought; no, nor do the hurt 


he would. God foreſaw this, when he commanded concerning a 


King of 1/rae/, that he ſhould not multiply horſes to himſelf, left 
he ſhould bring the people into Egyptian Bondage, But what is. 
this good? Hindring of perpetuity of Parliaments, Yes, andthe 
calling and ſitting. of Parliaments alſo: But it will not hin - 
der the ſifting of Parliaments, There needs not this trouble 
ro keep Parliaments from perpetuating themſelves, A ProteRor 
alone can make a Parliament weary with fitting five months. His 
Highneſs formerly thought that the long Parliament had a deſign, 
to perpetuate themſelves, now he thinks in bis conſcience they 
would have continued no longer then til ſuch an expedient as this 
had been offered: and if I may ſpeak my opinion, I do think, if 
they had known thereof they would not have continued ſo long. 
A ſecond good of the Protectors holding the Milita is, Hinaring 
Parliaments from impoſing what Religion they plea e upon the conſci- 
ences of men. So as the Protector for the time being ſhall be ſole 
Juds in matters of Reliꝑion, to diſtribute to any man liberty of 
cat e d et into pulpits when they pleale,preach what they 
think, and think what they liſt; and for others, liberty of conſcience 
to ſubmit to no ordinance, nor know no God, provided they wil live 


quietly: and unto theſe three Nations liberty of conſcience to be at 


cty? I ſpeak to 


length without Church or Religion. Is this libe 


The third good of the Protectors holding the Militia is, che hin- 
aring the Prliument from impoſing what 'Government' they pleaſe 
pin the Nation. That is, the Protector for the time being, will 
look to maintain his own ſtake, and the government ſo conſtitu- 
ted, and no other. He may impoſe à Government, a | 
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| (27) 
was before it was ſworn, it was before it was known. If it were 
at the time of the ſwearing,it was before it was underſtood; and 
only by thoſe that heard it, and underſtood it, which were very few; 
and of them that liked it, there were yet fewer. If it was after the 
Oath,ir was too late to be a foundation of that which was for- 
merly aſſerted by the very Oath it ſelf. 


After Digreſſions from the charging of the Parliament; to A- Pag.;z. 


pologies for his preſent and future undertakings, wherewith I have 
not to intermeddle, but ſhall endeavor within my ſtation to main» 
tain peace, and ſhall leave them to the Lord and Governour of 
the world. I ſay, after nine or ten leaves ſpent therein, he returnes 
to his laſt charge againſt the Parliament. Tou have labourtd to over- 
throw the Government: and the Army is now upon free- quarter, and 
you would ne ver ſo much as let me hear a titile from jou concerning it; 
Where is the fault? has it not been as if you had a purpoſe to put this 
extremity upon us and the Nation. Three charges laid uppn the 
Parliaments account, all of great weight. Firſt, they here Jabo- 
red to overthrow the Government. Secondly, the Army is up- 
on free · quarter. Thirdly, The Parliament hath purpoſely put 
this extremity upon the Nation. 
The firſt of theſe;concerning the Government is,T hat the Par- 
liament hath laboured to overthrow it. How can that be objected, 
when he knoweth not what the Parliament hath been doing? 
whether they have been alive or dead? himſelfe acknowledgeth 
there are things alterable upon conviction, and that he is willing to 
agree to any alteration upon conviction, ſo that the Govern- 
ment be not taken off the Foundation, which is the conſent of the 
people: and in order thereunto the Parliament bath imploied their 
labor in examining the particulars thereof; Is this an overthrow - 
ing of it? Doth the purging of the body from ill humors, over- 
throw the body ? The Parliament never intended to unbottom a- 
nyGouernment from the peoples conſent, but to fix it thereupon. 
If he taketh the Government to be in every particular fixed upon 
the peoples conſent, doth not he conſent to overthrow the Go- 
vernment,when as heis willing to alter any thing upon conviction? 
Secondly concerning free · quarter: the Act for Aſſeſſment was rea- 
dy to be preſented to him, for the firſt payment (as I remember) to 
be in Febr. and I ſuppoſe the payment had been as ſoon within the 
time charged as was wont to be: _ why the ſoldier ſhould be 
| a 2 upon 


(28) 
upon free-quarterupon the 22. of Jan in this three months pay, ra: 
ther then in former times, ſis not eaſily underſtood; unleſſe ſome. 
deſign were to render the Parliament odious to the people; and as 
to the great arreares of 30. weekes to the ſoldiers (I think) the 
pop may weil ſay its not their default, they feele that they. 
ave paid their Aﬀeſſements : if the ſoldiers be kept in arreares 
to make them depend, as is uſed elſwhere; the Parliament is. 
not to be accountable for that. If then ſuch an act was pre- 
pared, and not one title thereof was mentioned to the Prote- 
ctor (by thoſe that it ſeemes could mention and miſre port otber 
matters) its to be imputed to & providence, and therein the 
matter muſt reſt . But this may be certainly ſaid, that divers 
in the Houſe heard that the Protector knew thereof, and ex- 
cepted againſt the ſmalneſſe of the ſumme of 60000l. per men- 
ſem, But if no ſuch act had been made, the Parliament did 
towards their latter time of ſitting (and after the aſſeſſement 
was agreed ) underſtand by good information (as they concei- 
ved) that the Exciſe , and Cuftomes and other profits was a 
ſufficient revenue to defray the charge of the forces, both by ſea, 
and land; fuch as ſhould be neceſſary according to the Govern. 
ment; and if they had continued the aſſeſſement for longer 
time then for the three months of Panurary, - Feburary, and. 
March, inſtant; it had been, I believe for, the payment of 
publick debts, and not for the foldters. And therefore the 
neceflitie of free quarter doth not yet appear. mY 
3. As to the third Charge, and worſt of all, That the Par- 
liament hath purpoſely put this extremity upon the Nation. I 
muſt ſay as formerly, the act was ready, I believe it was known 
ſo to be; but whether through the ſmalneſſe of the ſumme, or 
that it was delayed from preſenting to the Protector, till it might 
be delivered to the Protector together with the Bill concer- 
ning the Government, or what other matter was the cauſe, Iknow 
not; but the Protector I think doth know why he declared the 
Parliament to be diſſolved juſt at that time. Yet this is not ſo 
heavy as that which followes; that this was parpeſely to put 
the Nation irto extremitie : And thus the Parliament or Truſtees 
ſent up to provide a Remedy for Grievances intend extremities 
upon the Nation, and ſo themſelves become the greateſt grie- 
vance of all. In anſwer whereof, I dare not undertake to deter- 
mine 
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as the Commanders of the Army hold forth the rule ofconſci- 
ence, what other Government can be e xpected in future ages, 


when Commanders ſhall have neither Law, nor conſcience, nor 
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| ether rule but that of the Turks or Mabmalukes, even their own | 


wills, which 1 leave tothe conſideration of his Hipneffe, and 
thoſe Commanders who hold themſelves obliged to maintain the 


liberty of their poſterity, and Country in future ages. But ifthe 


people may not have ſo much credit with bis Highneſſe, as to 
provide for thir own Happineſſe, it were a work of charity (in 


this poſture of affaires) never to call the Repreſentative of the 


people any more, nor put them to the temptation of being parties 
to the ruin of their ownLiberties, what ever imbaſement they ſhal 
be brought unto by an over-ruling power. Otherwiſe, to ſuppoſe 


that any one ſhall be able to beftride a continual Army and the - 


Repreſentative of the people at once, and keep them in Coordi- 
nacy for the publick good, is a meer Notion that will bring forth 
nothing but winde and confuſion, and rack aſunder the joynts 
of any mortal man in the concluſion. This is the Humble opinion 
of him that Prayeth for the Peace of Hieraſalem, and the prof- 
perity of all that love it. . g 


Auem das ſinem Rex Magne Laborumꝰ 
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